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FOREIGN 


Scenario rules 


EVER SINCE THE Monroe Doctrine was enunciated in the early nine- 


teenth century, U.S. policymakers have consistently upheld the legiti- 


macy of using military force to protect U.S. interests abroad. This 
principle was used to justify the multiple U.S. occupations of Latin 
American countries in the “Big Stick” days of the early 1900s and, 
more recently, to defend the Bay of Pigs invasion, the 1965 Domini- 
can foray, and the 1975 Mayaguez incident. Today, military interven- 
tion remains as an option of U.S. foreign policy, but the option is 
governed by a more restrained and “‘cost-effective” approach than that 
which prevailed during the Vietnam era. 

When President John F. Kennedy took office in 1961, it appeared 
to U.S. strategists that the principal threat to “free world security” 
was the growing virility of revolutionary guerrilla movements — repre- 
sented most dramatically by Fidel Castro’s 1959 victory in Cuba. In 
order to overcome this challenge, Kennedy and Secretary of Defense 
Robert McNamara embraced General Maxwell Taylor’s strategy of 
“flexible response,’ with its call for a wide array of nonnuclear re- 
sponses to potential enemy attacks. At the lower end of the military 
spectrum, McNamara introduced the doctrine of counterinsurgency — 
an elaborate political-military counterpoise to the Maoist strategy of 
People’s War.! And when the Diem regime came under sustained 
attack from Vietnamese revolutionaries, Pentagon counterinsurgents 
energetically rushed into Vietnam to demonstrate, in Taylor’s words, 
“our determination to defeat the Communist wars of national libera- 
tion formula.’’* 

At its purest, the strategy of counterinsurgency incorporated a wide 
range of political, social, and economic programs designed to secure 
popular support for pro-U.S. regimes while diminishing the effective- 
ness of enemy guerrilla units. Thus the Green Berets — generally 
viewed today as a bunch of bloodthirsty adventurers — were originally 
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expected to devote as much time to 
community development and political 
education as to actual combat opera- 
tions.? In Vietnam, however, the U.S. 
was committed to the perpetuation of 
a ruthless and unpopular dictatorship, 
a situation which undercut every effort 
to mobilize peasant support. And, as 
the security situation deteriorated in 
the countryside, the Pentagon stepped 
up its military activities in a ruinous 
process that continually engendered 
further resistance to the Saigon regime. 
The rest is history. 


The Right to Intervene 


America’s failure to defeat the revolu- 
tionary forces in Vietnam represented 
a decisive setback for the “flexible re- 
sponse” tactic and precipitated a pro- 
found political upheaval at home. It is 
clear that another prolonged interven- 


Military force is the ultimate instrument of 
U.S. foreign policy. Ground-level photo- 
graphs of the results of U.S, chemical war- 
fare in Vietnam. 
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tion of the Vietnam type is politically 
unacceptable and that, consequently, 
U.S. military planners will have to de- 
velop new strategies and technologies 
of intervention, as well as a new legiti- 
mizing principle for the use of military 
force abroad. 

The new interventionist principle 
was clearly spelled out by Maxwell 
Taylor in a 1974 essay on “‘The Legiti- 
mate Claims of National Security” 
published in Foreign Affairs magazine. 
Noting that ‘““‘we may get embroiled in 
political upheavals to be expected in 
Third World nations suffering from 
overpopulation, poverty, famine, and 
bad government,” Taylor argued that 
America must possess sufficient expedi- 
tionary force to protect its overseas 
interests against confiscation or de- 
struction. ‘“‘This task,” he affirmed, “‘is 
the primary justification for an uncom- 
mitted central reserve in the United 
States ready for Presidential use as an 
instrument of national policy.” (Em- 
phasis added.) In the ultimate expres- 
sion of the new chauvinism, Taylor 


argued: “‘As the leading affluent ‘have’ 
power, we may expect to have to fight 
for our national valuables against 
envious ‘have-nots.’ ”* 

If Taylor’s views prevail, as is likely, 
the next question is: What kind of 
force structure is consistent with cur- 
rent political realities and the probable 
combat environment of the 1970s and 
1980s? A careful analysis of Pentagon 
statements and training exercises sug- 
gests that the national leadership is 
preparing for short, intense wars where 
small but heavily armed U.S. forces 
can achieve victory quickly — before 
the fighting escalates into a full-scale, 
protracted conflict like the Vietnam 
war. Pentagon scenarios further indi- 
cate that such “lightning” wars will be 
fought in selected Third World areas 
(particularly the Middle East) where 
important U.S. interests — oil fields, 
refineries, mines, and so — are threat- 
ened by insurgent forces or nation- 
alistic governments. 

A calculated, surgical strategy of 
this sort has, in theory, several distinct 
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A careful analysis of Pen- 
tagon statements and train- 
ing exercises suggests that 
the national leadership is 
preparing for short, in- 
tense wars where small 

but heavily armed U.S. 
forces can achieve victory 
quickly. 


advantages for the U.S. The fighting 
theoretically would commence and ter- 
minate quickly, and the troops would 
return to their home base long before 
any significant domestic or internation- 
al opposition matured. Furthermore, 
such interventions can be justified on 
the basis of threats to specific ‘“‘nation- 
al valuables” rather than, as in Viet- 
nam, on the basis of ambiguous politi- 
cal and strategic considerations. Even 
the advocates of this new strategy 
acknowledge, however, that it possesses 
some built-in dangers. As the October 
1973 Arab-Israeli war demonstrated, 
America’s potential adversaries may in- 
clude powerful, well-trained forces 
armed with the latest Soviet and Euro- 
pean weapons. If the U.S. is to tri- 
umph in such a confrontation, it must 
have sufficient superiority in techno- 
logical resources — firepower, mobility, 
and communications — to compensate 
for the manpower advantage of poten- 
tial enemies. 


Bigger Jets, Smaller Army 


Under current Pentagon doctrine, the 
smaller American army of the 1970s 
must be employed at the very outset 
of a crisis in order to overwhelm hos- 
tile forces and contain the conflict 
before it spreads into a generalized 
war. U.S.-based shock troops — like 
the famed 82nd Airborne Division — 
would be loaded onto giant transport 
jets, flown nonstop to the combat 
zone, and rushed into battle. Once the 
conflict is contained and _ pro-U‘S:' 
forces are placed in control, the Ameri- 
can troops would be recalled to the 
airfield and flown back to their bases 
in the U.S.® This “rapid deployment” 
scenario actually was set in motion in 
October 1973, when the 82nd Air- 
borne was readied for intervention in 
the Middle East during the worldwide 
military alert called by Henry Kis- 
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singer. 

Although the rapid deployment strat- 
egy was first proposed in the late 
1950s, it did not really come of age 
until introduction of jumbo jets like 
the Boeing 747 and the Lockheed 
C-SA. The C-5A jet transport is the 
world’s largest and most powerful air- 
plane; according to Senator Barry 
Goldwater, it can “easily accommodate 
67 Cadillacs, or 6 Greyhound buses, or 
1,000 people, or 88 Volkswagens.”’” 
More to the point, it can carry up to 
250,000 pounds of military equipment 
to any potential battlefield. As noted 
by former Senator George Murphy, the 
c-5A is “designed to satisfy. the re- 
quirement rapidly to deploy fully 
equipped Arimy troops anywhere in the 
world, without the need for intermedi- 
ate servicing stops and without the 
need for sophisticated airport facilities 
when they arrived at their destination. 
We can carry an army, fully equipped 
and ready for operation, with great 
speed to any place in the world.’® 
(Emphasis added.) 

Although the c-5A will invest U.S. 
intervention forces with an unpre- 
cedented degree of speed and mobility, 
it cannot insure the success of an in- 
vasion once troops land on the ground. 
With a smaller army and with political 
constraints on the employment of 
ground forces in protracted campaigns, 
the Pentagon must insure that any 
troops sent abroad possess a sufficient 
advantage in combat-effectiveness to 
overcome superior enemy forces in a 
relatively brief period of time. In order 
to insure that future army forces will 
be adequately equipped for the chal- 
lenges of the 1970s and 1980s, former 
Army Chief of Staff Gerieral William 
C. Westmoreland proposed develop- 
ment of an “automated battlefield” 
utilizing all the latest developments in 
military technology. “On the battle- 
field of the future,” he told the Asso- 
ciation of the United States Army in 
1969, “‘enemy forces will be located, 
tracked, and targeted almost instanta- 
neously through the use of data links, 
computer-assisted intelligence evalua- 
tion, and automated fire control. With 
first-round kill probabilities approach- 
ing certainty and with surveillance 
devices that can continuously track the 
enemy, the need for large forces to fix 
the opposition physically will be less 
important.” To enter this attractive 
realm, Westmoreland added, the Penta- 
gon need only accelerate its search for 
technological breakthroughs that would 
“replace wherever possible the man 
with the machine.’”” 

Various components of the ma- 
chine-oriented “New Action Army” are 
now undergoing operational testing and 
evaluation at selected army combat 


laboratories. The Pentagon also is 
intent upon increasing the “kill proba- 
bility” of existing weapons systems. 
The objective here is to achieve “‘first- 
round kill certainty” -— that is, a 
100-percent probability that every 
bullet, shell, or missile fired will hit its 
target and will do a thorough job of 
incapacitation. In the area of small 
arms, for instance, army scientists are 
working on the development of rifles 
which fire ‘‘flechettes,” or small darts, 
at high velocities in order literally to 
tear a body to pieces. In the case. of 
artillery and missiles, meanwhile, the 
emphasis is on “precision-guided” 
munitions which can hit a target with 
pinpoint accuracy. Projectiles such as 
antitank missiles (TOW and Dragon), 
man-portable antiaircraft missiles 
(Stinger), and a host of other systems 
are now being designed. Such weapons, 
according to one army enthusiast, 
“could produce a quantum jump in 
cost-effective combat power and a 
major, perhaps revolutionary, change in 
tactical concepts and organization.”’!° 


Losing to Win 


Although the rapid tempo of techno- 
logical advance suggests that Westmore- 
land’s ‘‘automated battlefield” is just 
around the corner, it is less certain 
that it will bring all the benefits he 
attributed to it in 1969. As long as 
U.S. forces possess an effective monop- 
oly in such systems, it is safe to 
assume that America will dominate 
future battlefields; if, however, both 
sides possess such weapons, the level of 
destruction on each side will be very 
great no matter who “wins” the en- 
gagement. Thus, while Israel clearly tri- 
umphed on the Sinai battlefield in 
1973, its losses in manpower and mate- 
riel were so great as to call into ques- 
tion its capacity to survive another 
such “victory.” (Even America felt the 
pinch — the 1,000 tanks sent to Israel 
during and after the conflict repre- 
sented a sizable. chunk of U.S. re- 
serves, ) 

The fear that America’s ground 
forces may be ‘‘out-gunned” in future 
interventions abroad has given added 
impetus to the Pentagon’s efforts to 
acquire a new generation of small tacti- 
cal nuclear munitions, or “mini-nukes.” 
Such weapons combine low-yield 
(1,000 tons or less) thermonuclear war- 
heads with precision-guided projectiles 
to achieve maximum destructiveness 
with minimum “collateral damage.” 
Production of such munitions has be- 
come possible in the past few years as 
a result of an intensive Atomic Energy 
Commission (the AEC, now the Energy 
Research and Development Administra- 
tion, or ERDA) effort to produce 
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light, compact atomic explosives. The 
army seeks to procure ammunition of 
this sort for its field artillery and such 
short- and medium-range tactical mis- 
siles as Lance and Pershing. 

The army’s plan to acquire a new 


stockpile of tactical nuclear munitions — 


came to light in May 1973, when Sena- 
tor Stuart Symington revealed tnat the 
AEC had requested an appropriation of 
$904 : million for procurement of 
nuclear ammunition for its 155-milli- 
meter and 8-inch artillery pieces. In 
testimony before the Joint Atomic 
Energy Committee, General Edward B. 
Giller, the AEC’s assistant general man- 
ager for military programs, acknowl- 
edged that the Pentagon planned to ac- 
quire several thousand mini-nukes over 
the next few years at a cost of “a 
couple of billion dollars.” Giller suggest- 
ed that the new atomic shells — cost- 
ing $100,000 or more apiece — would 
provide ‘a sharpened nuclear sword 
with a lot less attendant casualties.”’!! 

During the hearings called by 
Symington, Pentagon strategists assert- 
ed that America’s current stockpile of 
tactical nuclear weapons (7,000 of 


‘which are stored in Europe) have ex- 


tremely high yields — as much as five 
times the explosive force of the 20-kil- 
oton bomb dropped on Hiroshima dur- 
ing World War II — and are essentially 
indistinguishable ‘from the ‘“‘city- 
busters” in the strategic nuclear stock- 


_ pile. Mini-nukes, on the other hand, 


were described as precise battlefield 
weapons that are essentially inter- 
changeable with large conventional 
munitions. Indeed, Giller went so far 
as to suggest that in some situations 
mini-nukes would produce fewer 
civilian casualties than would conven- 
tional munitions: “We can make these 
nuclear weapons smal{ enough so that 
the casualties from conventional war- 
fare in some cases will be higher per 
target attacked.”!* Although Congress 
has proved itself to be unsympathetic 
to this argument and has refused to 
provide funds for production of mini 
nukes, ERDA has continued to develop 
the new warheads, and the Pentagon is 
expected to try again for procurement 
funding. 

The Pentagon’s new intervention 
plans, as we have seen, call for small 
U.S. forces to seize the battlefield initi- 
ative quickly and to employ every ad- 
vantage in firepower, mobility, and 
communications to overcome more 
numerous enemy forces. This strategy 
has many obvious dangers, but surely 
the gravest is that if, in some future 
crisis, an American intervention force 
encounters overwhelming enemy resist- 
ance, the U.S. command will have no 
alternatives but withdrawal or escala- 
tion. With limited manpower resources, 
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the most likely form of escalation is in 
the area of firepower. Unlike the situa- 
tion in Vietnam, the Pentagon could 
not raise or lower troop levels in re- 
sponse to enemy initiatives; instead, it 
would have to employ increasingly 
potent and lethal weaponry. Such a 
course could only lead to widespread 
civilian destruction (as witnessed in the 
December 1973 B-52 raids on Hanoi) 
while threatening to precipitate a 
nuclear conflict. Clearly we are headed 
toward a point of no return, where no 
U.S. advantage in technology can head 
off a major military disaster. 


The title of this article as originally 
submitted was “The Kissinger Sanc- 
tion: Continuity and Change in Amer- 
ica’s Interventionist Posture’? The 
publishers and editors of Environment 
are responsible for the published titles 
and subtitles, selection of photographs 
and lead-in excerpts, photo captions, 
and preparation of most graphs and 
illustrations which appear in Environ- 
ment articles. 


Portions of this article first appeared in 
Commonweal, March 14, 1975, in an 
article by Michael T. Klare entitled 
“Intervention Game-Plans for the ’70s.” 
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